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ABSTRJtCT 

This annotated bibliography 'suisarizes. 12 selected 
publications concerned vith the* general topic of lanagenent by 
objectives. The selections are intended ^o give practicing edttcatprs 
easy access to the ttost significant and useful inforiation regarding 
f lanageient by objectives that is available through the Bducatiojial 
Resources Information Center (EB^) • All the publications described 
here were selected froi the MIC catalogs ^Resources in Education*" 
(RIE) and ''Current Index to'^ournals in Education*" (CIJEV* 
Information on hov to order cropies 6^ the cited publications through 
the ERIC Docuient Reproduction Service is al?iso included* X3q) 



Documents acquired by ERIC include lai^y ihforiaj. unpublished 
■aterials not available froi other sources* ERIC lakes every effort^ 
to obtaiii the best copy available* Nevertheless iteis of largipAl 
reproducibility ar« often encountered and this affects the autclity^ 
of the licrofiche and hardcopy reproductions ERIC sakes^i^lable 
via the ERIC^ Docuient Reproduction Service (EDRS)* EJMtS is not 
responsible for the quality o| the original doc^»«St* Reproductions 
supplied by EDR5 are'^the best that can be lajf^r^ros the original* 
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Tfte.Best of £/?/C presents annotations of ERiC liter- 
dture 'on important topics in educational management. 

The selections are intended to give the practicing edu- 
cator easy access to the most significant and useful infor- 
mation available fr^mERlC, Because of space limitations^ 
the items listed should be viewed as representative, rather 
than^xhaustive, of literature meeting those criteria. 

Materials were seleaed for inclusion from the ERiC 
caialogsBesoufces in education (8iE) and Current index 
to Journals in Education (CUEK 
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AiJ'nifT^:itf cJt rrs ^Jft^ tJje Asiocijt^on of California SthOoJ AdminiS'tfDlOrs, 



Management by Objectives 



Sell Terrel H. "MBO; An Administrative Vehicle to the 
Ends and Means of Accountability/' JVortA Central 
Associatioit Quarterly^ 48, 4 (Spring 1974), pp, 355^ 
359. EJ 098 828. 



Dunn, Pierre. Management By Objectives* NAESP 
School Leadership Digest Second Series, Number Z, 
^ERlC/CEM Research Analysis Series, Number 18. Wash- 
ington, O.C; and Eugene- National Association of 
Elementary School Principals: and ERiC Clearinghouse 
on Educational <^nagement, University of Oregoni 
1976. 32 pages. ED 11490^, 



"If management by objectives has the potential to greatly 
improve existirig educational adm^rnstration, it has been a 
well-kept secret, for the system certainly is not very wide 
spread,", according to Dunn. But the concepts that MBO is 
based on are welt known m busjness arK) are firmly rooled in 
^Tdnagement theory. In this review of the literature. Dunn 
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An MBO system "focuses upon mstitutional performance 
ralher than the performance of individuals," accordir^ to Bell, 
Th^s shift «n emphasis means thjt accountabiJity'need no longer 
))e as threatening to school personnels since the fixmg of indiv- 
' idual responsibility for failure is no longerp^amount. 

8ell Outlines a moderM80 system for the schools, empiia- 
siz*ng the importance of adequately and carefully defining ob- 
jectives.. In fact, 9 of the 13 steps in hjs system involve the 
identiflc^iofl and formulation of objectives. T^iese parts of the 
process are intended to commjt the whole district (from teach- 
ers through supetinterxJent) to achieving common goafs first 
specified by needs assessment. Although^the objectives are not 
equally applicable to allpersonnelandall schools in the district, 
the manner in which they are formulated has a unifying effedt. 
Thu^"perforrnance outcomes evaluation" focuses on iheprjO^_^_^ 
ress of the district as a whole, but n^on the i^solatedggtfortfiT 
ance of individuals. 

M80 "provides the road fnap thgjuairCan read and from 
whjch all can attain a certaifj^sertfiSof momentumand accom- 
plishment," as thisJJnit^3sia£es CommisSroner of Educatk)n 
states. It Urtjjisti^r^Ehe administrative machinery" for serving 
stu^^ts and solv^rtg their problems- the true goals of account- 
-aSiIity, according to Bell. * v * 



briefly recounts the history of nranagerial organization, 
along with the recent trend toward systems man3igement.,MB0 
is a systems approach, focusing on th\ee interrelated parts- 
resources, operation'and results, 

Dunn points out that although a number of variations of . 
MBO exist, they all share four major characteristics. Results, 
rather than methods, are emphasized, "responsibility for 
achieving these results is shared byahe superior and his subor- 
d'lnate", specihdi^ is stressed, and evaluation is corniucted on 
the basis of performance. 

Negative attitudes toward MBD held by some administra- 
tors scmietjmes arise from "bad experiences with bureaucratic 
paper -shuffling," According to Dunn. He cautions against re- , 
yarding MBO m such a manner. Instead. MBD offers a viable 
means of regaining control over disorganized. aridiQgjtficient 
bureaucracies. Jl^^--^ — 

Dunn concludes that^Ji^BO c3n be a very beneficial sys* 
tern" if its practitioners are committed to making it work and 
ifjtjiS^nrijjlSiiented with care and patience. 

Orcfef copjes- from National Association of Elementary 
School Principals. 1801 North Moore Streets Arhf>dton^ 
Virginia 22209. Single copy, $2.5a' series of 12, $27^. 
Also available from EORS. MF $0,76 HC $1^5. Specify 
« ED number. 



Goddu, Holand. Vvah^xtion in an Management by Objec- 
tives System^ Durham, Ne^ Hampshire. New England 
Program in Teacher Education, 1976. 14 pages. ED 
110459. - - 



A "result^orfented management procedure" that empha- 
sizes the irrtportance of the middle manage (the project 
director] is the best way to utilize resources for improved fn- 
structton, according to Goddu. He recommends setting objec- 
tives that addressqualitative,as'welfasquantitative, aspects of 
education. ''Quality outcomes/' such as students' ability to 
make independent, responsible decisions, are just as vafid in • 
an MBD system as quantity^riented goals. 

The application of "a management and supervision by r^^ 
suits approach' to program planning arKjjmpMmentation must^ 
be geared to outcomes, not to individual activities. Evaluation' 
musi likewifie emphasj^e overall outcomes. 

Goddu recommends a seven-step process for implementing 
a result sor fenced procedure. A "statement of mission"-the 



regulations^ orgdni^attun pjuern^/' and other ^hdrdcteilstlcs 
of the orgdntZdtiondl envjroniT^ent rrjost be^efined. A brief 
l(st of the ktoos of progr<]rTi& [o be a>ndijcted under the aegis 
of the projec[ as a whole must be coordinated with "expec 
tations ancJ standards" formulated for [lie project. After this 
process of goal spedficaTl^. the project director negotiates 
with his superiors for resources to carry out the project. 

Goddu presents a series of charts intended to assise in the 
process of defining goals and measuring outcomes. 

Ofd^r from 60J1S. JVIF S0.76 HC Sl.58, Specify 
EO numt>f!r^ 



rHunady, Ronald J., and Varney, Glenn H, "Salary Ad- 
mTmstratiOn. A Reason for MBOl" Training and Devef- 
opment Jounuit, 2S,9 iSepiember 1974). pp. 24-28. EJ 
103 644, ' , ■ 



One of the reasons for MBO's success and "populariiy'^ies 
In ' *ts linkage to the salary compensation system,i>I an organi- 
zation/' according to Hunady and Varn^. Thesfe;. iwo MBO 
proponents^ take issue with those who maintain "that saJary 
increases should not be tied to the individual's achievement 
of the kind of sipecific goafs set in an MBO system. Instead, 
they believe [hat MBO brings objecEivlty and rationally to 
salary administracion. Salary ^t^ng thus assumes its Proper 
place a& one component oi a torSf management system. 

Hunady and Varney cit^fesearch suppor[ing the*r posi- 
t*on that the rev/ard pro<.essiyt*n the furn* uf salary mLreases} 
IS essential [o tf>e suu^ssfuJ iunotiurttng of MBO. Smce salary 
inaease i& a major ntear^s uf rewarding performance (the at.^ 
complishment of specific MBO obiectives), only ^ob-related 
factors snould t>e considered in salary setting. According to 
these authors, "age and length of service" should have n^ 
bearing on salary, 

Thisarticlg^ggest5-a"T^^ quantifying resells and 
■-printing them in Percentage form for comparison with 
both prevfcTus individual performance and the performance of 
other employees. 



Jotmson, Milo ?<. "Individualizing Instruciion and Man- 
agement by ObiecEives/' Paper presented at American 
Vocational Association annual meeting. New Orleans, 
December 1974. 13 pages. 60 105 161, 



Management by ob^^twes "should not be a device to evalu 
ate stdff members," SLCurdjng to Johnson- "Institutional ob 
jeLtives'must always tak^pret^edence over individual employee 
performance. These institutional" objectives are of two kirf^s- 
measurjble and unmeasurable. The Idtter.so important. to, sus- 
[aming and improving educational excellence, must not be 
'Sifgfited under fWBO. 

The most obvjous measurdble objective jn eduuttion, ac 
cording to Johnson, involves the number of uedit unit^ earned 
by students. Thisobject*ve *s easily correlated wjth cost, allow 
mg for easier (dentificattOn of ^ays to increase Output and re 
duce ^penditure. Johnson atJvocateN letting faculty^ members 
def me wfiat competencies :>tudenf& utust acquiie to earn aedit 
units. This defin*t*on process doe* not constitute objective 
setting for individual teachers arn;! does not fornj the basis for 
teacher evaluation. It does lead loojn individualized iri^truc 
tiondl approach (jased on institutional ^^bjectives shared by 
everyone in the school-teachers, stude^^ts, and admmisira 
tors alike. ' , ^ 

o • • • ' 
ERJC 



Jumi^ii s at ticte addresses one of the major issues raised l^Y' 
MBO-the-peisonai-evaJuation process it eotails -and offers^^- 
comptornise oi sorts betvyeen the sometimes conflicting re- 
spoibjt>ilitie5^of the institution as a whole and the individ-^als 
functioning within the institution. 

Order from dORS. MF $Q.;6 HC SI .68. Specify 60 , 

number 




Keim, William E. 'Pennridge School District, How tb 
evaluate Administrative Staff. Recognising Good Man 
agem^nt." PdPer presented at National School Boards 
Association ai^nual meeting. Miami Beach^Apnt 1975. 
lOpages. 60105 649. 



AccoG Jinq^0-thts"6fitFiusiastJC endorsement of MBO. belter 

communications, "better delegation of responsibilities/' im- 
proved morale, and "confidence in your fellow team member" 
can all result from the implementi^ation of this management 
technique in the schools. Keim sees the shift "from Individ- 
tialism to teamwork" as wholly beneficial. He emphasizes that 
this transition -takes time to implement Just as "a totaf Philos- 
ophy and system based on M,B,0." takes time (several years) 
to evolve. 

Keim bases his observations on t^e MBO system in ooer- 
atioa In the Pennridge School District (Pennsylvania). -He 
acknowledges that certain diffictillies have arisen, stich as 
superiors imposing "unrealisticgoalsand objectives on subordi- 
nates," and the possible overrating of weak administrators.But 
generally MBO has lent itself well to the implementation of 
the school board's long range, overall pfans for the district, 
according fo Keim. - ^ i . 

Although the Pennridge MBO system emphasizes the "man- 
agement team concept/' individual administrators are Still 
evSlUoted biy their stiperiors on the basis of their persortal 
performance. A point system, whereby an administrator can be 
awarded up to 1,000 pomts fpr his performance, isjn'tegral to 
the evaluation process. The superintendent bases merit pay 
raises on the number of points^an administrator collects. 

Aithougn thjs part of the evaluation Process Js more in- 
dividually orienteo. the team approach is used in the initial 
goal- dnd objective setting stage. All administrators outline 
goals and objectives for presentation to their peers, Each set 
of goals and objectives |s then rated by the administrators 
according* to yet another point system. 

Order irom 60RS. JVIF $0,76 HC $1,5S. Spcc(fv BO 
number. ^ 



Morrisey, George L. Making MBO'Wofk-The Missing 
Link," Training and Development^ournal' 130^.2 (Feb 
/uary 1976). pp. S-'ll. EJ number nox yei asspgn{*fJ. ^ 

Morii^ Liegms by noting lh<Ji MBO tias been^Jpsl^dn the 
resuunct^ng sut^t^t^s^ sun^e orgdntZdiK^ns t^^dTits ddvOL^tt^s 
Ixh^ diJthor tnt^lodeo) predi^^ted. The ohief reason foi this 
fdt.K of 5ti^LG^ i!> the fdtiuFG of fojtie urgdniZdUons tu iniPJe 
(i^tjot true pdrtft.ipdh>e ntdrid^tnjent- "iht. grediesi valoe ' uf 
MBO, dt^LorJ^ng to Morn^y. I^BO tui, as Mornsey prefers to 
u3iJ it. Management by Obiet.tive& and Results-MOR) a 
huiiian, not a meUkmiuSl process/" Some practitioners do not 
<tdequdteiy ret^oguiZti the huiiMin eJffinent m MBO/MOR, 

Monisey ijst^ ih^ aJvdntdgeb to be derived from MBO, 
inUudifig a/1 all in^Rurtdni improvement m iX>mmun«cdt^^on5, 
Individual toiie tu^j^^ef^ "jntra-onit/' "inter -group/' and or- 
gdnizatioowfde communications are improved in an effective 
MBO systerii. Indeed, 'providing a mecins for inueasing the 
uoderstdndtng ^nd u^mnnUmGnt " of th^ people functioning 
<^jthtn an ^rg^niJat^i^i, iS Uoth the purpose of 9o&d commons- 
Lxitiunb and a nt^u^^ry prerequisae for aLCorr>plJshing the 
goals of MBO, according to Morrtsey, 

This Jt L Je a guod example of the noneducation litera 
tore on PJIBO. The tyq^of organization on which- Morrisey 
td^e^^hi;> obser^aiiu^^ ^so business, corporate organization, not 
dn education Oigdri^zoLun, But th^s drtide indicates why so 
many MBO proportentb ^le te(^jpted tu ^^ppjy MBO to edu 
cation-lhe two organi-at*orMl tyPebdie vjsry similai. 



" H^ationgLEducation Assocratton, is AtBO the It'-^y to Qo? 
A JeaehePsVitide^ tn^Afamgement by Objectives, Wash' 
ingion, D.C.: 1975, 29^ag^^r£OJLLi81^' 

The dJSddvantd<]es and possible faJjngs ot MBO in the 
schools, as p^ri^iw^U by tejfjhers, are dearly stated in this ci,i- 
tjque, "Business management techntQues such as MBO are 
usually jnapproprijte at ;he instruttiondl level with teachers 
and students/' av.a>rding to tnis position paper written for the 
Ndtronal Educdtion Association* The concept of "^rticfpa- 
tory man jge/rrent/' jntegral to MBO, is frequently vjewed by 
school administrators ^^s )ust a fancv new term " for the same" 
Kind of adfiitnistratjc/n they have always practiced. Hence, 
teachers frequently feel left out of the goal- and objective- 
setting process so essential in an MBO system. 

It IS difficult to find specific and detailed definitions of 
MBO. even in business where this technique originated. The 
tendenc/ toward generality is equally evident in theapplJca- 
tion of MBO to education, Bui. as this paper pofnts out^ in 
spite of Its lack of specificity, MBO is still heartily endorsed by 
the U,S, Office of Education, This federal enthusiasm feaves 
those critical of MBO in education m a somewhat awkward 
portion. ' 

Thjs^paper cautions against the facile acceptance of MBO 
by the schools, noting that ^he differences between business 
and education dema^nd modification of ^BO, as well as partial 
redefinition of the roles of educators. For example, is the 
tecjUiei to, be considered a "manager'7 And if so, what is to 
be the relationship betwetn teacher and administrator? Some 
degree uf relaxation uf rigtd administrator policy and attitodes 
toward teachers must be ai^hieved order for teachers to par 
ticipate effectively in an MBO^system. , 
Oc^der MF ^^om EDRS. $0,76. Specify 6D numt:er. 



Read, Edwin A, "Accour.tability and Management by 
Obiectives/' NASSP^BuiUtin, 58, 380 (March 1974), 
pp, MO, EJ 093830. 

For the adrtiix/hstrator facing aujOu mobility demands, 
MBO offers 4 promising alternative to Lommon practice^ in 
sv^hool administration/' according to Read, Accountability 
IS one uf the main reasons behind the movement toward using, 
MBO in education. As the put>nc d^emands to knovy more pre- 
*.iseiy how the schools use resources and what goals education 
achieves, ^duuators are attracted to the specificity and effi 
ciency of fyJBO systems. Read points out that MBO and ac- 
countability have not ajways been linked. The development of 
MBO as a business nrtanagement practice had nothing to do 
tAfith "the actountability-ih-education movement," Instead, 
^ MBO was developed to relate "fifijdifigs in behavioral research 
"to the.business situation," 

The^basis of MBO, according to Read, rs "the managing 
piocess," which consists of four major function^, "planning, 
organizing^ actuating^ and controlling,'' Built into this process 
IS the mechanism for accountability. By evaluating f^eriorm- 
ance instead of personality, responsibility is placed in the 
proper perspective, and individuals are held accountable for 
' specific objectives, , 
Read points out that certain "obstacles to, Implementing 
MBO" exist. Such as^efinjng the prmcipai's authority to regu- 
late teacher performance (and^ possibly, salary). But these 
difficulties are minor compared to the benefits MBO can 
bring to the schools* this author concliides- 




Saurman, Kenneth B,. and Nash, Robert J* "M,B,0,., 
Student Development, and Accountability: A Critical 
Look/' MASPA, 12, 3 (Winter 1975), pp- 179-187, . 
EJ 1-20 688-1 

Saurman and ^Nash's baste contention is that "a system 
preoccupied with MBO measures can easily tyrannize the per- 
sons within an organization* ' They cite research indicating 
that MBO IS in part a poiiticai response to the public's demand 
lor ac*.ountability. Subtle political pressure is>brought to bear 
on MBO participants to shortchange the "human goals" of 
education in favor of cost-effectiveness. 




The result is frequently the illusion of effieiency, created to 
pacify "CO St conscious legislators and a cynitgl public./ fn 
ac'tuahty, hov^/ever, the^ important developmental asPecls of 
ecii»cat(on Iemot(onal growth, improved^human refattons, and 
so forth) are shunted asidtuind. in the process, the whole con- 
4.ept of eduuJtion *b redefined m^ch more. narrowly. Thus. 
S^iufmdii and Ndsh oun^Tude. "M60 not value fr^e" as ijs 
ftjupunents ^{BsquX ii. histcjd, It^ jppliuttion to education 
iie^^L'^itdtes profound (anj debtruv^tivet (.hjngeJ in the very 
ii^stituhon it is meant to jnprove. 

Thj^ dxX'K\e offers one uf the most^rtkulote statements of 
ihe L'ffti^ti M6C v*Jfk hjvt;v>riedii*.dtiun. Although the remdil^s 
dre dddressed sPecifii^ify tu higher eduuition student person 
nel, lht;y dre equdlly idtivant fu elernentdrv j-jd sCt^ondary 
educators. 



Steers. ^Richard M, Task Goai Attributes^ n Achievement^ 
and Supervisory Performance. Technical Report No. 30. 
Irvine' draduate School of Administration, tJnivcrsJty of 
California. 1974, 25 Pages, ED 1o!p499. 



Seiner. Ken 6, "Comment M60 The School as a 
racf^ry**" Communijy College Review, 2, 3 (PaM 
1974), pp, 4-6, £J 111 388 ^ 



In this brief article. Segner lists his objections to theappH- 
catinn of M60 to education, U is wrong, he contends, to 
attempt to appiy-to-educdiion-<)-mdn<)gement-m9dei-dQHgfied- 
lor corporajte Dusmess. fJiu differences oetweeji the iwu if»- 
stitutions means ^nd ends are too great to be reconuled 
As he states, the purpose of busmess hs to make money/* 
This go^il and the mpans tu ath^eve it are eastiy quantifiable 
and may De accurately measufwi by objective melhc^Js. ffte 
pame IS not true for thu guals <jI education. According to 
Segner, it is dangerous tu try lo quantily and oUetl*fy eduui 
tion in sucb a manner. 

He states that the aPpFicatiOfi of M60 to educationjs 
tantamount to <isserting thai 'what'sgood for General Motors" 
is gcKjd lor the schools Segner believes ^al such an attitude 
"isas shallow and incorrect as it is disgusting," 

Segner's opinions are more emphatically and concisely 
stated fhan those of other M80 opponents, but his basic ob- 
l^iX'^m to MBO's use rn education are the same-it neglects 
the all-important qualitative aspects of education. 



^ The process of goal setting, so integral to MBO.'js e;(ain- 
ined in tfijs study irt relation to individual differences fper- 
; Vy*>£onality traits). Previous research has shown that better "task 
^ perlormance" can result from the act of setting clear, well- 
defined goals, like those established m an M60 system.^6ut 
how much, is the success of thjs method of goal setting con- 
tingent or^ the personalities of the persons involved? Steers' 
study offers a tentative answer to this question. 

The study, conducted at a large West Cot'st Public utility, 
utilized 123 female first-level SLV7ervisors as subjects. All these 
women worked under an M60 program. The subjects' percep' 
\j tions of five "task goal attributes," as well as a measure of 
thejr need for achieverpent. were correlated with job perform- 
ance measures and demographic data. The five task goal at' 
tributes described JlHe goal-setting process, including the de- 
gree of employee participation, goal difficulty, and goal 
specificity. 

The findings indlc;ated tfiat for high need achievers, per- 

focroanCj)-im proved when they were working'ljn "clear and 

highly specific g03ls" ^ \A?lfen^lr^lAfere given "ample feed 
back" on their progress toward those goals. The samg, how- 
ever, was not true forlow need achievers,^ 
^ The njeasure of this one Personality' trait indicates that the 
M60 goal-setting process Is not equally effective for all par 
tkipants (especially low need achievers): As Steers states, 
"Ac*.ording to these data, many managers, need" to reexamine 
their simplistic notions of goal scttjng programs, like MBO." 
He maintains that there js a need "to vary or personalize pro 
gram implementation techniques/' 

Order from EDRS, MF $0,76 HC $1.58. Specify ED 
number. 
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